A Russian Studies Major 
Begins to Question Policy 


Richard J. Barnet , 42, join- 
ed the Kennedy administra- 
tion in 1961 in- the Arms 
Control and Disarmament 
Agency. In 1963, he left gov- 
ernment service to set up the 
Institute for Policy Studies, 
which is dedicated to ques- 
tioning the basic assumptions 
of U.S . policy. He has be- 
come an outspoken revisionist 
historian who sees the United 
States as a status-quo, anti- 
revolutionary power and who 
blames the Cold War as much 
on American provocation as 
on Soviet actions. In this 
edited, tape-recorded inter- 
view Barnet describes his 
conversion. 

Barnet: I was a major in 
Russian studies, and I ac- 
cepted all of the traditional 
interpretations of postwar 
history. (Then) I did a*study 
on disarmament negotia- 
tions. It was proposed to me 
that it would be a very good 
way of documenting how the 
Russians used the disarma- 
ment issue for political ma- 
neuvering. 

I discovered, of course, 
that it was very much of a 


two-way street and that we 
were about as sincere about 
disarmament issues as they 
were. 

I wrote a book and I guess 
it was orthodox enough for 
the Kennedy administration 
to offer me a job in the dis- 
armament agency. 

Question: What made you 
start questioning policy? 

Barnet: I guess the major 
change took place during 
the Kennedy administration 
where I saw the great gap 
between what was being 
told the public on the great 
issues — on the question of 
NATO, on civil defense, on 
the military budget and on 
Vietnam, which was already 
a problem, and the realities 
as I saw them. 

And there were the peo- 
ple talking in tremendous 
abstractions about the 
Threats. I have great suspi- 
cions about documents 
where they capitalize things 
in the middle of sentences 
like Free World Formation 
and Threat. And I noticed 
there was very little con- 
crete thinking about inter- 
national Interests or what 


the Russians were really up 
to. *• ' ■“ . ’ • 

It seemed to me that 
many of the threats weren’t 
real and on those that were, 
we were pursuing policies 
that made them worse, not 
better. 

When I finally came to 
the point where I couldn’t 
accept a lot of the assump- 
tions of policy it seemed 
very silly to stay there any 
longer. 

I started the Institute be- 
cause it seemed clear that, 
the way in which the gov- 
ernment was getting advice 
from outsiders really rein- 
forced all the assumptions 
inside. 

Today I get the right of 
speech in the State Depart- 
ment, CIA, National War 
College, and I testify before 
the Foreign Affairs commit- 
tee. 

Ideas which several years 
go were viewed as outra- 
geous are now given a hear- 
ing simply because the old 
analysis is so at odds with 
the facts. You cannot talk 
about communism and the 
great ideological threat 


Lindsay May Be 
Stranger in 7V.Y. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 26 
(UPI) Mayor John Vliet 
Lindsay’s “recognition fac- 
tor” may increase nation- 
; ally as he campaigns 
around the country for 
the Democratic presiden- 
^ tial nomination, but his 
frequent absences from 
New York City could 
make him a stranger 
there. 

The following exchange 
occurred between the 
mayor and a federal Dis- 
trict Court clerk during a 
court appearance. , s 

Clerk: State your full 
name. 

Lindsay: John Vliet 

Lindsay. 

Clerk: What? r 

Lindsay: John Vliet. 

Clerk: Vleet 

Lindsay: V-L-I-E-TI 

Finally the light 
dawned, and Lindsay en- 
tered court as a defendant 
in a suit brought by back- 
ers of a proposed public 
housing project which the 
mayor has stalled. 


when the Ford Motor Co. is 
about to go into partnership 
with the Russians- So peo- 
ple are looking for another 
analysis. 
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